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“INVITATION TO THE CITY’”’ 


VEN for any one who lives constantly either in the present or in the 
future inevitably there are occasions when the past demands some 
survey. Editors who are engaged with the issue currently before them and 
at the same time must look to those issues immediately ahead, for instance, 
often wish but seldom have the opportunity to go back and critically review 
what they have published. Infrequently, however, they must do just that, 
as the Editors of SPIRIT have done within the past year to prepare for the 
publication of a fifth anthology of selected poems published during the 
magazine’s twentieth to twenty-fifth year—an anthology which is to be 
entitled, Invitation to the City. Derived from Proverbs—“She (Wisdom) 
hath sent her maids to invite to the tower, and to the walls of the city”— 
the title embodies diverse significances, as does the name, SPIRIT itself. 
We mentioned “critically review,” a task which, enjoyable as it al- 
ways is considering that what SPIRIT publishes has already complied with 
high standards, involves judgments even more difficult to reach. Obviously 
SPIRIT’S editors must consider hundreds of manuscripts in the course of 
one year, but without underestimating the necessary appraisal-work, the 
judgment concerns only one manuscript to which a well-used and familiar 
yardstick can be applied. In other words, the one answer needed is: “Does 
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this work reach up to SPIRIT’S standards?” The six editors who have deter- 
mined the contents of Invitation to the City had not only to consider each 
individual poem but to weigh its merit in relation to the entirety published 
by SPIRIT over five years—approximately seven hundred and fifty poems. 
This is an undertaking which advisedly is not assigned to one individual— 
too many prejudicial factors are apt to intrude. Obviously unanimity cannot 
be expected in every instance when six make their choices, yet the compila- 
tion of the votes demonstrated an extremely high percentage of unanimity, 
a fact which added new satisfaction to the work accomplished. 

For one who has been close to SPIRIT’S four previous anthologies, as 
well as the one about to make its debut, there were many other interesting 
and gratifying experiences. We might first mention the justifiable pride 
in noting that Poet A, who has published in SPIRIT over the years, will 
now first be represented in Invitation to the City. It should be a matter 
of pride to A, as it is to the editors themselves, to know that he has reached 
new heights of excellency. Again, it is gratifying to note that poets who 
have appeared in previous anthologies, and now in this, have maintained 
their own exacting standards as well as their loyalties to the magazine itself. 
A third fact to be noted is that poets, whose work has appeared in SPIRIT 
only during these five years, are well represented—a healthy sign which, 
among other things, indicates that not all younger poets are mesmerized by 
the extremists and cultists. 

At times, in re-examining Invitation to the City’s contents-to-be, a bell 
of sadness suddenly sounds, as it did when we checked off the poem by the 
late Theodore Maynard, President of the publishing Society when his “At 
Narragansett Pier,” his last of many SPIRIT-published poems, appeared in 
the mid-fifties. As the same bell also did when we noted that other poets 
are no longer with us on earth, or have passed out of our ken for one 
reason or another. And we have also suffered regret that certain poets of 
excellence, as they progress through life with its manifold and increasing 
duties, have found it impossible to devote time to the writing of poetry. 
There has been expressions of opinion that such writing is the occupation 
solely of youth, and, although no statistics are available, we hold this theory 
is not tenable. Unquestionably the poetic enthusiasms of youth may be 
banked down—often enough because of economic consideration—but it is 
possible to cite many who have continued their poetic activities past the 
proverbial three score and ten. The history of SPIRIT, now beginning its 
twenty-seventh year, reveals that poets who were with us at its inception 
are still to be found in its pages. They, then, in Invitation to the City, 
with all associated with them, add their guarantee of variety in excellence 
which we believe will be characteristic of this anthology. 
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MORNING THOUGHT 


It is a fearful thing 
At break of day 

To feel the planet swing 
Upon its way; 


To see how very fine 
The cord is spun 

Which holds it to its line 
Around the sun; 


To be afloat in space 
Upon this stone— 
To look God in the face 

And be alone. 


LAWRENCE A, PERKINS. 


HOMILY ON DOUBT 


I hollow out a willing heart 

But cannot fill my head 

With what I take in whole or part 
Of faith’s high leavened bread. 


I pinion fact against a star 

But wisdom slips my net; 

It haunts me near; it taunts me far 
With love’s first epithet. 


I dim the windows of my pride 
With shadows drawn of fear 

Lest eyes of dawn should look inside 
And find me standing near. 


Each night I contradict myself 
As hope resets the clocks 

That bicker on the dusty shelf 
In time’s long paradox. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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OLD MARINER 


Bolt upright on his bed, his knobby hands 
Weave endless knots, his chalk-crested thatch 
Atilt for the rain tormenting the rooftree’s bands, 
Like the creak of the spars as he stands watch 
On private seas. Each night his dream—the feel 
Of whirring wings. Himself at the straining wheel, 
He gentles the loved and cranky brigantine 
By gong and bellchime and foghorn’s bass, 
Alert to the warning tale of the dawn’s tangerine, 
The fall and rise of the salt-greened glass. 


Penanced to his sheets, he sniffs the rime 
Of the freshening Eastern breeze, his mind 
As eased as a minor god’s, who reckoned time 
By stars, and stared hot galaxies blind. 
All knots untied, all sail unfurled to court 
The wind, he charts his course to some honied port. 


KATHERINE GORMAN. 


PART-TIME TENANT 


The city of the dead is zoned. 

Here acorns grow only licensed oaks, 

the hydrangas live their leases out, 

and power mowers banished the flowering urns. 


A part-time tenant, 

I observe the rules 

and do not rob the living rodent 
or scare the vesper singers. 


Love, I like it here 
where no one tarries long 
save fools who love. 


We were the fools. 

On circus days we came for lauds, 

and picnic afternoons to rest. 

The sweet of frosted days we savored here 
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and listened to the leaves, 
and smiling, stepped around the graves 
like children wading deep in woods. 


I watched while at each brother’s place 
you gardened in your loneliness, 
grew formal with your father. 


You never wondered at my pretended weeding, 

or why the sorrel flourished where your mother lay? 
I watered her with thank yous, 

wept in terror of this time 

when I would come alone. 


We left our floral tokens— 

but what have I for you 

who filled our home with flowers 

I can no longer bear? 

A fallen leaf will do 

to plant beneath your graying grass— 

and you will know for what I ask. 

And He who is lenient with the foolish ones 
may see this symbol of the tree 

as timber for a cross. 


EDNA MEUDT,. 


INTERVAL 


I sing you a song, beloved, 
on lengths of lullaby. 

Cry. Loose in tear-shapes 
hurts that stay your steps, 
hamper each brave intention. 


Along lengths of lullaby 
release the driven mind, 
unbind a warrior will— 

be still. This heart-built wall 
is a sheltering dimension! 


LISA GRENELLE. 
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INTO MY FORTIETH YEAR 


Into my fortieth year the flurrying thoughts are given 
The tumbling flake-like fall of wind-swift time, 
Drifting to deeper layers of the heart, 

Delving to richer stratas of the soul, 

Into maturing age the scurrying days are driven. 


Out of the searching past the inspiring mounts are gleaming 
The yearning mist-crag climb to peak-high crown, 

Fading to flagging spirit of the flame, 

Fuming to falling waters of the flood, 

Out of the searching past the aspiring seas are streaming. 


Over the parching waste the quivering hills are calling 
The fading heat-haze hope in sand-drift time, 

Searing to white-rage mirage of the dream, 

Scorching to bone-dry rigor of the flesh, 

Over the parching waste the shivering stars are falling. 


Over the turning globe the exploring hands are making 
The probing deep-drawn plan of far-flung isles, 

Roving to outpost corners of the chart, 

Roaming to pin-point compass of the round, 

Over the turning globe the imploring cries are breaking. 


Out of the barren rock the descending founts are rushing 
The quenching cool-green need of God-deep thirst, 
Soothing to seething fever of the mind, 

Speeding to saving conquest of the man, 

Out of the barren rock impending hopes are gushing. 


Into maturing age the gathering brands are singing 

The seeking fire-flash leap of heart-wood glow, 

Burning to bon-fire beauty of the leaf, 

Blazing to bursting ember of the peat, 

Into my fortieth year the weathering words are winging. 


RICHARD A, GEORGE. 








t BAPTISM OF THE MUSE 


She was a girl with pagan airs, my Muse. 

I can’t deny she had her wayward charms 
(She thought of love as flowers for her hair 
And beauty as belonging in her arms) 


Without affirming too her loyal ways 
(While half-seraphic in her purity). 

She’d always swim to me in sorrow’s daze, 
Remember keep your nose above the sea. 


She loved the gospels too, as beautiful, 

The porch of Solomon, the fields in flower. 
A child with eyes of turquoise, living stones, 
She’d urge me with my singing for an hour. 


My Lady Poetry, I can’t deny H 
I feared to christianize her elfin face. 

I thought of halls of typing monks and nuns. 
How would she be at home in such a space? 


I feared to lose this friend (already lost). 
I called her vainly from my newest hell. 
Your sorrow is the kind I never knew. 

She knelt upon the shore and chose a shell. ; 


Her coolness challenged me with being changed, 
My pain grown more celestial, less confined. 

My beauty’s Christ. His bread and wine for years 
Have fed my flesh to captivate my mind. 


~os 


I was the kind whom consolations cloy i 
And stood prepared to part with Poetry 1 
But she so loyal, pure, imprudent, wise q 
Desired to be baptized, remain with me. t 
Our Lady pleased to sing Magnificat ‘ 
By way of welcome ‘neath the Christian sway é 


And wordless grief no more confounds the hills. 
My Muse is happily at home today. 


WINIFRED CORRIGAN, R.C. 
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DRAUGHT 


The glass from which I drink 
Is all too full, I think. 
Intoxication has been mine, 


More fervent than the ferment of the vine, 


Which forces anguish into art 


And thrusts perception at the heart, 
And kept me silent, not of choice, 
But out of terror lest I hear my voice. 


LAWRENCE A, PERKINS. 


THE MEANING OF MAGIC 


Pity tomorrow’s child 
Robbed of hyperbole; 

He is not reconciled 

To leave his father’s knee 
Because enchantment fades 
And science conjures awe 
By muttering charades 
Within the natural law. 

If Merlin drops his wand, 
And Aladdin dims his wick, 
The young man looks beyond 
The test tube’s easy trick, 
Silent as darts are hurled 

At planets passing by, 

Sullen as half the world 

Is trapped in a blinking eye. 
He listens for a voice 

That makes a fraud of fact, 
And the welkin shall rejoice 
With anthems at the pact. 
It is not truth he asks 


Though wisdom peers from under 


The fable’s changing masks 


That mock the tape rule’s blunder. 


He wraps illusion’s shawl 


About him unbeguiled 














As if not here at all; F 
Pity tomorrow’s child. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


IN QUEST OF TOMORROW 


October dies in fire now, unleaving 

all the golden glories of a day and hour; 

its embers linger still in ashen grieving 

till billion-flaking worldfalls flesh their dower: 

at once the shroud and flame of spring’s conceiving. 


This greengod self that cradles everyman 

is not this cellared I, this hearthstone, hearse 
of being; this I is not an aeon’s span, 
adamic archetype; but buried universe 
unfolding infinite in planless plan. 


Discovered oh a thousand griefs ago 

this autumn self that once was born with eyes 
of open wonder for the lilac and the snow 

is aged now, unselving all surprise 

at beauty, feeling frost in embered glow. 


When my window to a timeless galaxy, 

the radiance beyond the moon’s dark side, 
wiil open now I wonder now; the sunken sea 
is treasured with the galleons of my pride 
and phantom shores recede in threnody. 


But where the maple now is cruciform, 
where blizzards coffin in and seal, 

perhaps an April slumbers yet unborn; 
Bethlem’s star I cannot see but feel 
beyond the bedlam and the ocean’s storm. 


Me tlinge Ve 


The mind’s own canyons, sheer and lost in space, . 
cannot be mapped or fathomed by the self alone, 
till tombed tomorrows rise to find their place 
beyond time’s epitaph upon my stone 

within His love, eternal summer of our race. 


KEVIN F, DOHERTY. 
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SEPARATION 
















You smile out from your little paper frame 
Across a dozen years with such an art 
That, wondering, I silently exclaim 
“My wife!” Your very photograph can dart 
An aura like a leaping, living flame. 
Our separation cannot reach the heart, 
And distance is an enemy we tame: 
The miles between us force our hands apart; 
The years we share between us are the same. 


LAWRENCE A, PERKINS. 


JOURNEY INTO MORNING 


Here in this time that once was, 
still is, will always be, bright rivers 
are buried, and only footprint of panther | 


instructs in the lost language of survival. 
Listen, the chatter, the bark, and the caw... 
sudden shrill screaming .. . 


and silence dropped through the trees, 
like dark come unexpected, too soon, 
oozing out of the brush: blood from a wound. 


in this place birth is a daring, 
achieved behind shadow: 
savage assertion. 








Smell is a story of hunger i 
sprung from a growl and a shriek. 
Light bleeds on the waterhole. 


Run, boy, from the learnt of rest 
into morning meadow, where schooled light 
splits fanged shadow down the middle. 





LISA GRENELLE. 





Te nen 





IN IRON WINTER 


Hands I remember, shaped to the music of gesture 
But chilled and bound by unreplying years, 

Patient in longing, stilled to piteous honor, 

Hands to redeem with tears... . 


Courteous hands, laying no claim to the mercy 
Exiles dream of, orphaned of joy, to harm 
Bared—as to winter’s cold that came too early— 
Love could make them warm... . 


Careful in greeting, quick and controlled at parting, 
Of all but that most fleeting touch bereaved .. . 
For eloquence so muted, so unanswered, 

What woman has not grieved? 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD, 


A PSALM FROM DAVID 


The orient light will quicken the dawn, 
Not I, in my anxious watch, 
Nor my people, impatient with the night. 


While watchful of our flocks 
On this meadowy mountainside, 
We stand in distracted attendance. 


Cursing the flickering lamp I cling to, 
Some even waive the hope for profit 
At tomorrow’s market place. 


They fall asleep upon the expedient sod. 


The wakeful shepherds shield the dancing flame 
And yearn with me in the cold dark wind. 


Though we desire the day on these eternal hills, 
It is the orient light will quicken the dawn. 


JAMES J. HAGGERTY. 
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RICHELIEU 


(Portrait with three heads by Champaigne) 


His Eminence stands back aloof 
As if to see objectively 

The Jekyll and Hyde in him 
And himself simultaneously. 


Which selves he dare not share 

Or which the man and which the masks 
Perhaps only his conscience could compare 
And see separately for contrast. 


We with hindsight see 
Where they have led, 

But he? 

Did he better than any man 
Know the selves he spawned 
And the progeny they bred? 


Or was his thought 
A vanity of mirrors 
With Church and State and Destiny 
A triptych of himself? 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 


Two Poems by E. F. Schneider, S.J. 


FOR LISA’S FOURTH BIRTHDAY 





Lisa, if beauty were brave, 

your eyes would be dancing at danger; 
your heart would welcome a war, 
and fear would be ever a stranger. 


Lisa, if beauty were song, 

the Piper of Hamelin would tremble 
and Orpheus lay down his lyre 

at music he couldn’t resemble. 


And Lisa, if beauty were storm, 
the ocean would never contain you; 














nor lightning nor thunder nor rain 
could ever reach out to restrain you. 


But, Lisa, beauty is you; 

and courage and storm and bright singing 
could never, like you, conquer me 

and set my tame heart wild with ringing. 


NOT LITIGANT 


No, not the cause, 

Not that, not explanation, 

not why, not reason, ground, or motivation. 
Away with scales; wait not with water: 

O Christ, 

I thirst. 


The sweet springs high in the hills could have— 
could have not—of their own intent 

dried up. The water in the well 

might not have by some hideous hand 

been poisoned, been polluted; but 

it might have, 

it may have. 


I'll give you a why that has some weight: 
Why do I lie burnt? Why 

spent, consumed? Why dry in body 

and dry in soul as the hand of a man 
Whom fever 

holds ever? 


I was the hot wind scorching the land; 

I was the poisoner by the well; 

I was the dagger that drained the blood 

from my own fresh body. The crime is mine. 
I’m guilty; give me a cup of grace. 

(Or was it water, or was it grace? ) 

O Christ, 

I thirst. 
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MASSIF 


Through ages layered and contiguous, 

Here cuts unseen the strict diagonal, 

The fault, which shoves one shoulder of the rock 
Above the other, 

The twin and level wings of kneeling angel, 

High curving for so long in folded prayer, 

Now stricken, shifting, toward asymmetry. 


So does the massif rise, a giant hauling 

His weight up by one arm and then another, 
Halting a moment, never to be finished, 

But burnished strangely in the light of evening 
As if reprieved into eternity. 


LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


The world’s one dial 
was set at three, 
the place and the parting 


had to be. 


The gate of stone 
was clocked to flower 
against the pallid 
death-still hour. 


The pulse of day 
quckened to meet 

the tread of His gentle 
riven Feet. 


The world’s one dial 
was set to be 

time without time 
Eternity. 


SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 











Three Portraits By El Greco 


SAINT JEROME AS A CARDINAL 


Cardinal Gaspar de Quiroga 
Clenched his red toga about him 
As he and EI Greco assayed 
His completed portrait. 


So gaunt a man in robes so rich 

He studied it from further back. 

The abstract of an ostrich, 

The head pin pointed on the neck, 
Beard running down like a fuzzy throat 
Into the scarlet stomach. 


And even as he thought of it 
He also thought: A mountain goat. 


Remembering a previous portrait in profile 
He had to smile— 

This was not himself he saw 

Nor any cardinal in Rome. 


The pointed brush in the painter’s hand 
An embedded thorn in a lion’s paw 
Surely El Greco would understand: 

“So perfect a likeness for Saint Jerome.” 


CARDINAL NINO DE GUEVARA 


A splendid figure in his paint, 
Pryamidal in his simple chair, 

Sits looking down upon the crowd 
Of museum vultures that come 
With curiosity to feint 

At judgment with the studied stare. 


Once as Inquisitor he could 

Propose the dread auto-da-fe 

When he looked out at those who stood 
Before him as these do today, 
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Now they are judging with a glance 
Exactly what no man might say. 


El Greco found the man within 

The function and made man and mask 
Feature each other as a twin 

And did it so well that we ask, 

Did not each cherry-red stroke pin 
Himself as triplet in the task? 


For painter, prelate and high post 
Forever joined as one are there 

In triumph of achievement, almost 
With haughtiness that knows before 
The verdict of the visitor 

And drops it unread to the floor. 


3. CARDINAL JUAN TAVERA 


Hot oils splashing color usually burn 

The eyes to tears. But here on the winding sheet 
Of Lazarus stretched on a frame they turn 
Lukewarm as ice is melted in their heat. 


Perhaps it was too much to ask even 

Of greatness to resurrect a man 

From his death mask, as though it might be given 
A creator to do what The Creator can. 


The phoenix form that should rise from ashes, 
Prodded by the painter’s red to catch flame 
Smothers the liquid fire before it splashes: 

The man is hardly brought forth only his name. 


As model changes without a warning 

And sunken cheeks suck back the breath, 
The cardinal in his splendor dies-a-borning: 
Death sits stiffly for the portrait of death. 


JAMES GALLAGHER. 











Four Poems By Allen Whiting 
EVEN ONE TIME 


Even one time a whisper in my hearing 
Reverberant from above—too much to wait 
For, killing some moments better spent endearing 
Myself by work: faith will speak so late: 
But early abide all the same and enkindle the night 
Of waiting in silence, strengthening itself soundless; 
The Word sang love before to shutterless sight: 
He came and died and lives and loves us boundless. 
To what absurd, presumptuous child’s longing 
Can we liken our wanton craving for wonders 
Like the unmasked miracle of angels thronging? 
Fools know that lightning strikes before it thunders. 
As when we brave it out of mind past need 
Faith utters all, the organ-fugal Creed. 


ON A CERTAIN TUESDAY 


Fragrance filled it utterly from elsewhere, flowers 
entwined out of eyes’ reach and fingers’-— 

the whole, plain, small and eager room 

filled, honey-moist with scent of hearts of roses! 


Whence unannounced this dower? 

Oh, but I knov! I know 

his holy wounds breathed never sweeter 
nor brought more peace 

thorn-prickled sharp with joy, 

pungent with multitudinous graces. 


Wingéd friends with strewn strings 
of harps, out of sight and soundless, 
may fittingly have attended. 


Rose-drenched admonishment still to obey, 
cleave patience close, and to love all 
Christ’s things for Christ’s adorable sake. 


Fragrance filled the plain room utterly, 
lingering longest among fronds, freshly 
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blessed, of palms; it swirled and waited. 


Ah, little priest of glory, nameless, 
thankless you remain with me, ill sung 
out of obedience of yours won, shared, 
thus held dry and soft on my mute tongue. 


AS THE CROW FLIES 


What neighbors were we, Brother Crow, atop 

Your namesake hill, those years now past away; 

How you would caw till I would bid you stop 

And heave an ill-aimed rock joking your way. 

Now yours alone, Crow Hill, the citadel 

Secure under your sentry pine, your nesting 

Place inviolate in needles; now they tell 

How, after such famous flights, you're resting. 

What made us friends besides propinquity? 

Why, habits, hours, and carnal appetites, 

Such scavengers we were, to the point of iniquity— 

Proper to crested crow and a man who writes. 
But please, Dark Brother, let’s let nobody know 
Which of us eats carrion—and which eats crow. 


LITTLE FOX 


Old and ache-jointed was I when my last 

Run began at the covert hollow under 

Crow Hill; no fox for the harrowing fast 

Evasion, grown timid of nags’ hoof thunder. 

So, coursing the longest meadow with my scent 

Broken by thick wet hummock stretches, 

The hounds’ belling at last sounded well spent 

Behind and I earthed deep to outwit the wretches. 

Wile had won; yet caution made me peep 

From darkness into silence before I dared 

Emerge; then how high did my heart leap 

To see the gleaming Hound there—and me spared. 
So it smelt true about this loving Hound 
Pursuing the little foxes all till found. 
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THE CRIStS IN MODERN POLRTERY 
By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


4 E substitute, in a fashion, for heaven—poetry,” Browning ob- 

served astutely. Chesterton was of course thinking of something 
like this when he wrote that an integral quality of poetry is its appeal to 
the origins, its dealing with “first things.” That our modern poetry, how- 
ever, seems to appeal rather to the realm of Screwtape and his fellow-devils 
than the heaven-world is an indictment being increasingly made as we 
move toward the second decade of our mid-century. The way criticism has 
taken the place of poetry in the study of literature in our colleges was 
heavily scored by Karl Shapiro in his recent essay in the New York Times 
Book Review (December 13, 1959). To believe Shapiro, in this piece, 
“the revolt against Modernism seems to be gaining ground at long last. . . .” 
Indeed, he goes on, “new poets are turning away from criticism and the 
dictatorship of the intellectual journals; they are even turning away from 
the sanctimonious evangelists of the Tradition.” In his earlier article in 
The American Scholar (Summer, 1959), “Modern Poetry as a Religion,” 
the University of Nebraska professor said that the most interesting thing 
about Eliot’s spiritual biography is that “it appears to be a highly suspect 
commitment, and may be no more than an intellectual strategem to cap- 
ture confidence.” Eliot’s sanction of religion, Shapiro continued, had made 
Pound furious: “It was almost as much of a betrayal as Jung’s branching 
away from Freud,” even though it was only “a parallel to Pound’s cultural 
sanction of fascism.” Thus we find the summing-up statement in the Times 
essay: “They [Eliot and Pound] are the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of modern 
poetry,” in his all-out plea for “anti-Modernism,” a plea to appear in his 
new book, titled In Defense of Ignorance. 

Whether Mr. Eliot will try to answer the Shapiro challenge is an in- 
teresting speculation. It is to be hoped that he does reply to these accusa- 
tions with a 20th-century Apologia pro vita sua as trenchant as Newman’s 
against the same type of maligning made lightly by Kingsley in that far-off 
Victorian era. Certainly Shapiro’s cure for the diseases he points out in our 
poetry, or his advocacy of “subjective judgment in place of the critical 
dictum,” is itself logically suspect. When such a careful critic as J. Donald 
Adams praised the output of Spirit a few years ago he spoke particularly of 
the disciplined character of the poetry. In his Times column March 1, 1959, 
referring to the fine work of the Academy of American Poets, he saw this 
group, founded by Mrs. Hugh Bullock, as among those he names “the more 
intelligent” who uphold objective standards. And there are many others 
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who, pace Karl Shapiro, declare for discipline in this art. The extolling of 
“subjective judgment in place of the critical dictum” is precisely the reason 
for our present obscurity in poetry. Mr. Shapiro would, however, let the 
price of criticism-free poetry be verse that is “brutal, illiterate and hysterical.” 
But among the negative elements against which the real poet must always 
wage war is unintelligibility. The history of our modern surrealism and 
self-expressionism in general runs parallel with psychology’s recent “dis- 
covery” of the subterranean self. “What poets mean by what they mean / 
Is tougher than it’s ever been” a British writer said in the thirties in doggerel 
stanzas going on to illustrate that toughness with citations from various 
moderns including T. S. Eliot. Nonetheless the writer of those lines made 
it clear—even in declaring the bafflement of readers in understanding this 
type of poetry—that modern audiences find there is something profound 
in spite of (or is it in part because of?) that bafflement. 

The changes in poetic method which took over in London when Ezra 
Pound entered the scene, going to England at the end of the first decade of 
this century, still prevail, to be sure. And in 1946 the poet Pound most 
influenced, and whose influence on our poetry has been greatest, Eliot him- 
self, said of Pound’s critical work that it remains “almost the only con- 
temporary writing on the Art of Poetry that a young poet can study with 
profit.” 

That Eliot studied it with profit on every level including the monetary 
is well known. Neville Braybrooke who collected an anthology of fifty 
tributes to Eliot on his seventieth birthday, September, 1958, holds it “an 
odd and glorious thing” that his poet’s books should have achieved the 
popularity normally given only best selling novels and lives of film stars. 
And it is both odd and glorious, particularly when we remember Eliot’s 
development as poet, dramatist and critic in its intimate association with 
an epochal conversion to Christianity in mid-life, and his use of Christian 
and moral themes in his plays from Murder in the Cathedral to The Elder 
Statesman. The very ease with which the Eliot colloquialisms slide from 
poetry to prose makes his dramas close to his audience’s hearts as well as 
to their minds. And T. S. Eliot is the intellectuals’ poet even though 
imagism, opposing the image so strangely to the idea, early marked him 
for its own. 

The popularity of our breakdown or breakthrough of regular forms in 
order to put more stress on “the sense of words beyond their meaning” 
(to quote from Wallace Stevens, himself an adept in the art) has its own 
significance. Nor is it only a matter of esoteric significance, for it has to 
do with the verbal presentation of what the poet Chesterton called the 
strangeness of things themselves “which is the light of all poetry.” And 
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what the poet does, in Emerson’s definition of his function when it operates 
at its best, is to draw a map of the supersensible regions. (The Emersonian 
term “supersensible” is at a far remove from “subterranean.”) Thus may 
Walter de la Mare write in one of his last poems, “The Winged Chariot,” 
that the poet condenses two wonders, “a marvelous music and a matchless 
sense,” as he images visions that are 


Not only Shakespeare’s but of all mankind: 


That which blest Poetry alone can find. 

When J. Donald Adams praised the picture of poetry’s condition at 
present as a “brightening one” in his tribute to Mrs. Bullock cited above 
he said approvingly that in this picture there is “no truck with faded rem- 
nants of traditional poetry from which the art was drawing thin sustenance 
before the Eliot revolution.” But, as the great Greeks knew, no one enters 
the temple of Art by the aid of Art. That, however, great new poets must 
always rebel against existing forms is simply not true; only when those 
forms have been grievously misused may they rebel—and over and over in 
history such abuses as “rhythmical flaccidity, verbal deadness, dead and 
expected patterns” (as Dr. Edith Sitwell says of some of the poetry imme- 
diately preceding her era) have occasioned rebellions against form. Right 
now we are experiencing something of a revulsion against abuses of free 
verse, and this revolution in method like all the others takes the form of 
return to far older methods than the immediate ones rebelled from. Our 
imagists’ own appeals for inspiration to old Chinese and Japanese patterns, 
as well as to the 17th century metaphysicals, show that it is never the tech- 
nique as such that is sought but the quickening fire of the spirit to make all 
things new. 

The late Roy Campbell who has had more than his share of brickbats 
(along with some bouquets) and has been accused both of imitating Eliot 
and Auden without success (because his natural style is not subtle) and 
of writing in outdated meters, is a modern whose artistic spirit rises at times 
to true heights of poetic vision, as in “Toledo, 1936.” The poem written out 
of Campbell’s personal experiences in the Spanish Civil War opens, 


Toledo, when I saw you die 

And heard the roof of Carmel crash, 
A spread-winged phoenix from its ash 
The Cross remained against the sky! 


The last lines are: 


And high above the roaring shells 
I heard the silence of your bells 
Who've left these broken stones behind 
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Above the years to make your home, 
And burn, with Athens and with Rome, 
A sacred city of the mind. 


The poets, fortunately, who write for Campbell’s sacred city of the 
mind are no more concerned with how their work strikes their contem- 
poraries than Browning was, for example, when his own perfect poem, 
“Home Thoughts From Abroad,” was condemned by a London critic as a 
sample of cheap Cockney poetizing by a homesick Englishman in Italy. 
Yet the beauty of the song stayed untouched not only by the harsh words 
of the indignant 19th century commentator who said it wouldn’t last but 
also by its repetition on the lips of the thousands of school children since 
then who had to memorize the poem because, after all, it did last. As 
Sister Mary Immaculate, C.S.C., wrote in her sonnet “Bird on a Winter Tree” 
(SPIRIT, Vol. 5) of song that can “sweep years and loneliness away”: 


Unsmitten yet by winter, I shall sing 

A blossomed song to you when beauty wanes, 
And quickened, sudden, you shall know to start 
Through dawn-blue shadows everlasting spring. 


For the poet in his “Urbs caelestis” is above time and place; it is from this 
vantage that he is able, with Blake, to see the world in a grain of sand and 


hold eternity in an hour. The critics’ quarrels (an old story even in the 
times of Plato) rage in vain against the walls of his celestial city. 


Book Reviews 


POETS IN PAPER SHAWLS 


The Crow and the Heart, by Hayden Carruth ($1.50); Walls and Distances, 
by David Galler ($1.00); Graffiti, by Ramon Guthrie ($1.00); Out in 
the Open, by Katherine Hoskins ($1.25); Scrimshaw, by Winfield Townley 
Scott ($1.25); The Self-Made Man, by Reed Whittemore ($1.25). New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


The Orb Weaver, by Robert Francis ($1.65); The Summer Anniversaries, 
by Donald Justice ($1.65). Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University 
Press. 


The poets of the future will, apparently, all be wrapped in paperbacks, 
which means that they will lack firmer protection against the winds of 
time, but does not necessarily suggest that they will be poetically spineless. 
That poetry should be kept alive at all is sometimes cause for wonder, and 
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publishers who serve the arts even as a casual salad are to be thanked. The 
content of a salad is still the poet’s tossing; some are as nutritious as meat; 
others, merely green leaves touched with the perspiration of exotic dressing. 

Of the Macmillan series we can merely say that we hope the next 
choices will come from better chefs. Proceeding alphabetically: Carruth’s 
book suffers from a weakness shared by all. There just are too many poems 
crowded into its 92 pages; at least half could have been spared, to make 
a sounder book. This is the author’s first collection; he was editor of Poetry 
from 1949 to 1951. If we discard the poems on the beauties of nature and 
the vagaries of love, none of which is marked with the unusual in lan- 
guage or in point, there are few lines left to talk about. The poems where 
people enter show some warmth: “Alice,” a ballad base with lyric com- 
mentary; the bitter realism of “On a Certain Engagement South of Seoul”; 
praises of Bach, Mondrian, and Matisse; and the tragedy of “Johnny Raw”: 
“Without a sanction in faith / Or a purpose in history / Can a man be 
more than wraith / Or less than monstrosity?” Perhaps the best poems 
in the collection are a series of thirteen titled “Asylum.” These stir the 
mind: a cry in one, “Marther! I’m human. Come then, jacket me. / A 
flawed mind’s falling. But say, what page is blown / By the furrowing 
wind over a black, black sea?”; and the searing irony of “And we shall 
search the air, / Turning drained eyes along the wind, as blind / Men 
do, and never find asylum here.” 

Galler’s is also his first collection: a report on street fights and as- 
sorted passions, the garment district and the lore of the golem; all slushed 
with the certainties upon uncertainty which make up the existential. 

Guthrie, graduate of the Sorbonne and professor at Dartmouth, counts 
this his seventh book. There is great competence in impressionistic tech- 
nique, familiarity with the unused words of the dictionary which forces the 
reader to get exercise by hopping up and down to the unabridged, and a 
fireworks display of wide reading in the rare book room. The reader thinks 
of Eliot and Pound (both of whom are also mentioned by name). Although 
the following is not typical, its splash is all too frequent: “There sprang up 
a Movement of Integral Regeneration under the energetic leadership of 
such heroes as the Reverend Chasuble, General Warhead, and young Mr. 
Plutoflap. They smithered both Humpty and his wall to irretrievable bits, 
turned gardens into launching pads and —WHAM—BRO-ther! Did that 
ever wrap it up for christyumcivilizashum!” One wonders how long a per- 
son can go on drinking espresso! 

Katherine Hoskins has had two books before this. She is a competent 
craftsman, with a good eye for nature and for art. Love is her special 
interest and her poems recount its pleasures and its puzzles and its people. 
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Particularly impressive and appealing is her “Penitential Primer,” first pub- 
lished in 1945, reflections with alphabetical titles on such modernly un- 
popular terms as “Faith,” “Grace,” “Honor,” “Quiet,” “Resignation,” and 
“Understanding.” 

Scott has previously issued six collections; he quotes as definition of 
“scrimshaw” the ingeneous contrivances carved by sailors at sea to fill their 
idle hours. There are the inevitable descriptions of nature (“the urgent 
clumsiness of a woodchuck”), and sad poems of sadder love. Sadness, as 
a matter of fact, is the prevailing emotion of the book: generally repor- 
torial rather than moving. There are exceptions: the emptiness of the con- 
temporary world which asks for pity is well done in “The Man At Mid- 
Century”; the incongruity of a blue sleigh filled with white geraniums, 
preserving the past and destroying coldness on a summer lawn; “Phelps 
Putnam” staring into a whisky glass with the eyes of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s Tilbury; asides to Coleridge and William Carlos Williams; 
and a first-rate Phi Beta Kappa poem, “Memento,” on the death of his 
mother. 

Whittemore is the best known of these six poets, partly from his re- 
views and partly from his editorship of Furioso. His collection is the most 
irritating because there are so many good pieces and so few good complete- 
nesses. On the weak side is the gnawing suggestion that the poet seems to 
have kept a diary since his last published work, in which he dutifully wrote 
all that he saw and did: he answered a phone—wrong number; he looked 
at old houses; he had a sabbatical, but resented being passed over by the 
Guggenheim committee; he looked out of the window at the seasons and 
suffered from transferred moods; he looked words up in the Oxford English 
Dictionary; he heard a high-school band practice and was glad when it 
stopped; he had a cold in his nose; he wrote an article for a critical journal. 
All this may add up to a fascinating piece of autobiography, but it is hardly 
poetry. When he is angry rather than casual, Whittemore achieves success. 
He looks at “The Popular Magazines” on a drugstore rack: “Love, says 
Socrates, love cannot be of nothing, / Nor of something one already has; 
therefore love is of something / One hasn’t. The lovers / Pause by the 
racks, their saliva working.” He talks of wisdom in “Paperboys”: 


Like Sweden or Switzerland accepting the chores and the profits 
Of feting envoys and spies from warring nations, 

Paperboys make 

A business of all humanity, but need not partake. 

Theirs is a discipline 

In a long tradition of cloistered, sunrise virtue. 

And their childhood enforces their abstinence, doubling the chances 
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That they will return on their bicycles from the dark suburbs 
For a second breakfast 

Like the girl who never went out, Isabella, from Angelo, 

Or like Snow White 

From her Disney tub of dreams to her pretty knight. 


He talks of garden art in a Florida museum: “the god Neptune, out of his 
element, staring morosely at his corroding feet as if wondering how a 
god, an alien track star, or even a deer got stranded here.” He reduces 
Mary Baker Eddy of New Hampshire, “the phrase sticks like a burr,” to: 
“Sent out copies of her bible, / Watched its circulation flourish, / Built 
a church and called it mother, / Fixed the Lord’s Prayer up to suit her, / 
She no Hiawatha.” The tone is maintained in “Two Ruthless Pieces” on 
“the do-it-yourself man” and the fashion model; to some extent in “Songs 
from an Undone Opera a la Gilbert & Sullivan”; and in the delightful swipe 
at overbearing scholarship in “The Mutton Chop” and its trilogy on sym- 
bolism in Anthony Trollope. This volume I shall read again with pleasure; 
the others were a chore not to be repeated. 

The Orb Weaver, his sixth book of poetry, has 46 poems by Robert 
Francis. They are pleasant enough, for those who like apples, and tomatoes, 
and birds’ wings, and boys playing baseball, and sailboats, and mountain- 
tops, and other vacation calls; there are disappointingly few lyrics that rise 
above the horizon of pure description or of simple reflection. Yet the poet 
has the potential, and in a few poems like the following does reach 
achievement: 


Three darks come down together, 
Three darks close in around me: 
Day dark, year dark, dark weather. 


They whisper and conspire, 

They search me and they sound me 
Hugging my private fire. 

Day done, year done, storm blowing, 
Three darknesses impound me 

With dark of white snow snowing. 


Three darks gang up to end me, 
To browbeat and dumbfound me. 
Three future lights defend me. 


The 1959 Lamont Poetry Selection, The Summer Anniversaries by 
Donald Justice, is a selection of 32 poems, all he “would care to have 
anyone read” of what he has published in ten years. It is a good collection, 
with good variety, but not quite up to the level of the last four years’ awards. 
The recollections of childhood have a little more force than in the other 
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books in this review; for example, 


Oh, all that year was lost 
Somewhere among the black 
Keys of Chopin! I sat 

All afternoon after school, 
Fingering his ripe heart, 

While boys outside in the dirt 
Kicked, up and down, their ball. 


This is more than the forced comment on the scene from a window which 
held the other poets back. The imagery, though simple, catches the atten- 
tion with firmer grasp: during a snowfall 


Slowly now we begin to recall 

The terrible whisper of our elders 
Falling slowly about our ears 

In childhood, never believed till now. 


The commentary on love is also more effective, more meaningful; there is 
no pretense; Justice seems to follow his own advice, muted in his poem 
on Brahms: 

Let it be spoken outright by the oboe 

Without apology of any string, 

But as a man speaks, openly, his heart 

Among old friends, let this be spoken. 


This is the strength of his “On the Death of Friends in Childhood” and 
“Sonnet to My Father” and “Speaking of Islands.” Oddly, in his other poems 
about people he lacks this strength—JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


A POET RESPONDS TO NATURE 


A Water Walk by Villa D'Este, by Jean Garrigue. New York: St. Martin's 
Press. $2.95. 


In a handsome little volume of poems by Jean Garrigue, the St. Martin’s 
Press has rendered poetry a service: it has made available to readers the 
sensitivities and the talent of a lyrist whose writing has the power to make 
us see “things we have passed / Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see.” 
Jean Garrigue must lead a life of exquisite pleasure—and of exquisite pain 
as well. She must have her moments of being “pinned and wriggling on 
the wall.” 

She brings to her poetry a keenness of perception that enables her— 
in the very act of perceiving—to create something new and exciting: “I saw 
on the next mountain down / Other clouds nestling in crevices / All in 
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such fine fronds of plumes / You would have said they were mere thin- 
veined birds, / Naturally swans, resting there.” (p. 19.) In the poem from 
which the title of the book is taken, water fountains are described with a 
vividness and growing excitement, with a continuity of increasing movement 
until poet and reader alike feel “Nothing but the hurl and fall / Of those 
burst rockets of water / Driving their sweetness into the ground / In a 
blaze of lightnings and stars / As in wet dusts shattering on stone / To 
explode with soft fury again.” (p. 56.) 

A marked characteristic of Miss Garrigue’s poetry is its subtle integra- 
tion of the things of nature with the poet’s response to them—an integration 
so complete that the poet seems to take on the very identity of the things 
described. “I saw the rose tree in its bloom / And saw it when the bloom 
was gone / And the sight has made a want / Rift and seek its plumes in 
me.” (p. 85.) Or again, “The thing to do is try for that sweet skin / 
One gets by staying inside a thing. / The image that I have is that of 
fruit— / The stone within the plum or some such pith / As keeps the 
slender sphere both firm and sound.” (p. 75.) 

Miss Garrigue’s stanzas move with a breathlessness that seems to be 
her particular mark. She uses rich assonances to bind her lines together 
and she achieves a variety of rhythmical effects with stanzas freely varying 
in length and structure. She has fashioned for herself an efficient medium 
for communicating her highly individual, highly sensitive responses. It is 
strange, however, that Miss Garrigue’s responses seem so almost entirely 
limited to things in nature or to people at large. How does she respond 
to the individuals who must loom large in her life? From so talented and 
skilled a poet, we might hope for more poems illuminating human relation- 
ships—JAMES R. KREUZER. 


Songs of a Bridgebuilder, by David B. Steinman. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 


David B. Steinman is one of the world’s most distinguished bridge- 
builders. From his designs, more than 400 water-spanning structures of im- 
posing sweep, beauty and stability have been erected and put into commis- 
sion on five continents of the globe. One of his masterpieces is the superb 
web of steel which recently linked the upper and lower peninsulas of Mich- 
igan. Presently on his drawing-boards are equally-bold structures to be 
built across the Sea of Bosporus and the Straits of Messina. But Dr. Stein- 
man is more than a great engineer. He is a warm and dedicated human 
being, a gentle philosopher, a humanitarian and a poet. Endowed since 
early boyhood with a powerful attraction to the harmonious combination 
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of utility and beauty which we call design, he has underpinned his ex- 
ceptional skills with two unshakable supports: faith in God as the Designer 
supreme, and a profound conviction that the function of science is to serve 
man, not to enslave him. 

These elements in Dr. Steinman’s makeup are apparent in every word 
he writes, just as they impinge themselves upon every blueprint he completes 
and countersigns. Characteristic are the fifty-two poems grouped here as 
“Songs of a Bridgebuilder.” They comprise a selection from the 150 or 
more short lyrics he has found time to put on paper in pensive hours away 
from the challenging encounter with compass, caisson and cable-drum. 
Many of them, here and there set off with chastely-etched illustrations, are 
in moods of reverence and aspiration. Most of them have appeared in 
periodicals and anthologies. In general, they do not have the tension, 
daring or technical perfection of his spun steel. But with the breath of a 
buoyantly religious spirit blowing through them, they do afford a harp-like 
accompaniment, as do his high-strung bridges, to the brave laudate Dom- 
inums of a modern David.—CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Albany, N. Y. 


To the Editor—I have read several times the complete text of These 
Be Great Things by Sister Maura and would like to comment on several 
ideas. The Sister Formation Movement is, indeed, a splendid thing and 
perhaps, for some individuals it may be coming into being too late. How- 
ever, for the future it is no doubt, strictly necessary for more reasons than 
one. Could it not be, though, that in planning for the future, and without 
being unduly pessimistic, it #s truly precarious and uncertain, we are missing 
out on the here and mow? Surely there are those religious who deserve their 
chance, too, along with our plans for the up-and-coming generation of the 
future. 

From Sister’s paper I quote “poet and saint have this Infinite Source. . . . 
Why then in the work of the contemplative nun or the teaching sister is 
there so little witness to God within us?” Perhaps the answer to the last 
quote is in the paper and precedes the quote by some lines: “It is a com- 
mon characteristic of human organization . . . that once they have been 
successfully launched, they show a tendency to become rigid in structure, 
in their tradition, in their program.” The individual and one’s particular 
talents or abilities are not considered sufficiently to give the necessary free- 
dom for creative work in action. The current issue of The Catholic World 
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contains a very thought provoking article (which some, perhaps many nuns, 
will take issue with) “How Nuns Kill Vocations,” etc. Perhaps the idea 
of round pegs in square holes is not altogether without fundation in re- 
ligious life. 

In the Life of Francis Thompson by E. Meynell the author states: “in 
proportion to the height of their sanctity the saints are inevitable poets. 
Sanctity is essential song.” At the height of poetic endeavors might not a 
poet be an inevitable saint? Surely, religious, teacher, poet, need not be 
antagonistic terms but rather the three roads leading to the whole de- 
velopment of the individual. Might not song be essential to the sanctity 
of a certain individual? Father Raymond tells us in The Family That Over- 
took Christ to “Be yourself” for such is the will of God, and “in short it’s 
not being ourselves that prevents us from being saints . . .” may I add, 
that resignation does not fill the void of frustration nor does an aspirin 
given for another’s headache lessen the throbbing in my head. Sometimes 
not being oneself or the frustration of creativeness can cause worse pains 
than headaches—a talent was not meant to turn in upon the possessor but 
rather to turn outward upon the world and upon all who will listen and 
read. The poet may be ignored but not the poetry—that is the truly im- 
portant point. One can no more stop the singing of a poet than dam up 
the song of a bird. A bird sings to the world and so does a poet—to still 
one or the other is to stop a gift bestowed by God to accomplish something 
special in the world. The world is the inevitable loser—and so is the poet 
because the poet is /ess the person he should be. 

Sometimes a person who has had the training in writing as a craft and 
has had doors opened rather than closed, speaks as one who “jests at scars 
for never having felt a wound.” Certainly, there are some religious who 
have had every opportunity for the development of their particular talents 
but I do not think we can overlook those who are still like voices crying 
in the wilderness of the world . . . those who knock on doors and find no 
responsive opening. Is there any provision made for that particular group 
in the Sister Formation Movement or is perhaps their frustration to be 
turned into great sanctity—that can only be done by a great saint? In the 
final analysis only God, and God alone, can heal the wounds where the 
scars will shine for all Eternity in His lifetime—SIsTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, 
S.N.J.M. 


The Index to Volume XXVI is now available. Subscribers may obtain 
a copy by forwarding ten cents to the office. 
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INVITATION TO THE CITY 


The Fifth Anthology of Selected Poems from SPIRIT 


THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA announces for publica- 
tion in early May, 1960, Invitation to the City, the fifth anthology of selected 
poems from SPIRIT in celebration of SPIRIT’S twenty-fifth anniversary. 
This volume, a product of the book maker’s art, may be obtained by sub- 
scribers for $3.00 if their orders, with remittance, are mailed to the office 
before May 1, 1960. Thereafter copies will be available through the So- 
ciety’s office at $3.50. 
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